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“It is narrated of Washington that at Newburg, N. Y., he, on 
St. Patrick’s Day caused the ‘Stars and Stripes’ to be hoisted over 
his tent bearing upon one side of the flag the ‘Harp and Sunburst of 
Erin, with the motto ‘LIBERTY FOR IRELAND,’ ”—Parsons’ 
Biographical Dictionary. 

Not having any record of this action of Washington, and not 
being able to find any evidence of it in Revolutionary records, I wrote 
to Rev. Reuben Parsons, the compiler of the Dictionary, for his au- 
thority. Here is his reply: 

St. Josepnu’s Hospirat, Yonxers, N. Y. 
April 6, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Griffin.—In reply to your favor of the 5th inst., asking 
for “my authority” for a certain remark in re Washington and the 
Irish, given in the “Biographical Dictionary” which the Sadliers pub- 
lished in 1872 as one of my lucubrations, I can simply say: 

I am not responsible for the numerous blunders and absurdities of 
the “Biographical Dictionary” which credulous persons regard as 
having been prepared by me. During the last thirty years I have 
been disgusted with the many letters which demanded this and that 
in the way of explanation of certain remarks in the booklet to which 
you allude. Were I not acquainted with your labors in the cause 
of historical truth, I would send your little note to my waste-basket ; 
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but I prefer to tell you that when Sadlier had printed my “Diction- 
ary,” he took it into his head—or rather Mrs. S. conceived the idea 
that I had ignored the Irish Saints too much. Thereupon my MSS. 
was given to a certain gentleman—brilliant but eccentric (R. I. P.)— 
and the result of his “improvements” are now, to my disgust, in 
print. In regard to the squib which you mention, I am profoundly 
ignorant. Resp’y, 
REUBEN Parsons. 


The following, of course, emanated from the same “brilliant but 
eccentric” source. The pity is our publishers and editors are so 
ignorant as not to know better than to circulate such lies. But the 
people like these things. So they get them. 

“From the fact of Washington’s last moments upon this earth 
having been witnessed by Bishop Carroll, of Baltimore, many suppose 
that Washington died a Catholic.” [Rev. Reuben Parsons’ Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, p. 333.] 


When distress hovered over this fair land during the Revolution, 
who more generous than the Catholics? Among the names of the 
merchant contributors of Philadelphia in 1780 may be found many 
Catholics names, a few of which are here given: James Mease for $25- 
000; Hugh Shiel for $25,000; John Mease for $20,000; S. DeLaney 
for $4,000. [O’Kane Murray’s His. Church, p. 167.] 

These names may be Catholic, but not one of the men named 
were Catholics. 


Gen. Washington’s “Life Guard,” a most choice body of men was 


composed largely of Catholics. [ibid.] 
There is no authority for any such statement. Washington’s Guard 
were all, after 1776, native born and in that alone one may believe 


Catholics could net be “largely.” 


“We know that in 1729 a Catholic chapel existed at a short distance 
from Philadephia on the road from Nicetown to Frankfort and that 
it was built by Miss Elizabeth McGawley, a young Irish lady who 
had settled in that part with a number of her tenants. It is prob- 
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zble that this chapel was considered as forming part of Miss Mc- 
Gawley’s house, which enabled the Catholics to meet there under the 
protection of a private house.” [Decoursey-Shea His. Church. ] 

Error:No such chapel was built there or elsewhere in 1729 or any 
other time by Miss McGawley. Land and testamentary records show 
nothing of any one so named in that loeality. 

That “in a field near the site of this ancient chapel a marble tomb- 
stone bears a cross with the inscription: ‘John Michael Brown ob. 
Dec. 15 A. D., 1750, R I P.’ This was the priest attached to the 
mission, and his tomb did not escape the fury of the fanatics who in 
1844 set fire to two of the Catholic churches in Philadelphia. The 
gravestone was broken by these miscreants, who sought to glut on 
the memory of the dead their hatred of the living.” 

Error: John Michael Browne was a physician not a priest. The 
rioters of 744 did not break his tombstone. in 1848 his remains and 
the tomb stone were removed to St. Stephen’s graveyard right near: 
the entrance to the old (Sut not ancient) church. I saw it a few- 
years ago and no doubt it is there yet. The church has been tor. 
down, but on a visit there last Summer the grave and stone of Dr. 
Brown[e] were so covered with weeds it could not be got at. 

_ - ef 

That Father Greaton, the founder of the Church in Philadelphiz 
in 1730, came to the city “attired in the grave, staid dress of a Quak- 
er.” That thus disguised he called upon a “wealthy old lady.” 

Error: Father Greaton had been coming to Philadelphia, perhaps, 
ten years prior to 1730. It was never necessary to come disguised, 
Quakers then wore no distinctive dress. 


In Pennsylvania “toleration was promised to all Christians. This 
pledge does not appear to have been regarded as applying to Cath- 
olics, yet they were not molested.”[Hassard’s and other Histories 
used in Catholic Schools. ] 

If Catholics “were not molested” how can it be said that “toleration 


does not appear to have been regarded as applying to” them. Tol- ° 


eration meant being let alone to the “free and public exercises of 
religion.” That Catholics had in colcnial Pennsylvania. They had 
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it no where else all the time, not even in so called but miscalled 
“Catholic” Maryland. 


“Charles Carroll when signing the Declaration of Independence 
it was remarked to him that as there were so many Carrolls in 
Maryland he stood in no danger of his head; whereupon he took up 
the pen and wrote “of Carrollton.” 

Not true. Many letters signed “of Carrollton” years before the 


Declaration are in existence. I had one and have seen several. 


Catholics during the war of Independence were practically unan- 
imous in supporting the Patriot side————_They raised an Irish 
regiment in the Pennsylvania Line. 

They were not unanimous. Not even the Presbyterians were so. 
The Catholics raised no Regiment. But the British in Philadelphia 
started Tue Roman CatTHo.tic REGIMENT and got a Battalion made 
up of deserters from Washington’s army at Valley Forge. 


In 1780 the cause of American Independence was menaced by dan- 
gers more formidable than the English forces which opposed them. 
Gaunt famine stared Washington’s little army in the face, and dis- 
content, desertion and mutiny threatened to defeat and destroy the 
great object sought to be accomplished and when in the dark hours 
and destitution of Valley Forge, Washington appealed to Congress, 
none responded more promptly than did the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick—an Irish Catholic Society—twenty-seven members contrib- 
uted over half a million of dollars.[Hon. J. L. Macdonald in The 
Catholic Pages of American History; also dozens if not hundreds of 
other orations and lectures and books. | 

Wholly untrue. Washington was at Valley Forge in 1777-8, not 
in 1780. The Friendly Sons was not a Catholic society nor a so- 
ciety of Cathoics. Perhaps half a dozen members were Catholics. 
The contributors did so as patriotoc merchants who pledged their 
credit and took Congress’ voucher when Continental money wasn’t 
“worth a Dam.” 

It is a fact not generally known that one-half of the soldiers of 
the Revolutionary Army was of Irish birth.* * * It needs no guess 
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to determine what the religious belief of those revolutionary soldiers 
was. We are fully gratified in believing that one half of the soldiers 
in the Revolutionary Army were Catholics. I commend this his- 
torical fact to the consideration of those who think we are indebted 
to native Americans and Protestants alone for the achievement of 
our national independence. [Hon. J. L. MacDonald in Catholic Pa- 
ges of American History and hundreds of others.] 

It is not a fact that one half the soldiers were Irish. Besides 
“Trish” then didn’t mean “Catholic” as it does now a days. Then the 
“Trish” were the Presbyterians. So if the half had been Irish your 
guess they were Catholics would have been wrong. As far as Amer- 
icans are concerned Natives and Protestants necessarily were the 
great majority of the Independence battlers. But we are not wholly 
indebted to them for the success. France saved Independence after 
it had been declared and won. 


Archbishop John Carroll was largely responsible for the insertion 
in the United States Constitution of the clause that “No religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification for any office or public 
trust under the United States” as well as the first amendment to the 
effect that “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

In North Carolina only those who were willing to swear to the 
truth of Protestantism could hold office until 1836. 

So Willard A. Marakle told the Knights of Columbus, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in a recent “heart to heart talk.” 

But the statements are not true. The great and good—yes, vir- 
tuously good—Judge Gaston didn’t swear to the truths of Protestan- 
tism. 


“That Commodore John Barry made a bequest of a large sum 
to the Catholic Orphan Asylum of Philadelphia.” 

Error. Not a dollar was left to the Orphans. He bequeathed his 
“negro man James and his mulatto woman Jude” to his wife for life 
and granted them an annuity of £20 a year. At the death of his 
widow the principal of the annuity was given to the Trustees of St. 
Mary’s for the use and benefit of the Poor School.” 
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Mrs. Barry did not die until November 13th, 1831. On December 
18th, 1833 the Trustees received $900 from her estate. This money 
was “used” by the corporation until September 26th, 1853, when a 
house on east side of Sixth near Spruce was bought for St. Mary’s 
Academy for $10,500. This was paid for by a mortgage of $6000 
and $4500 cash. Barry’s money had bcen invested in Pennsylvania 
5 per cent. bonds. These sold for $1028.35 and so helped to make up 
the $4500 cash. So the Commodore’s money given for the Poor 
School went into an Academy where pupils paid for tuition. The 
Academy has been closed. 


Bogus Catholic History—At a “successful public section” of the 
Knights of Columbus at Hartford, Conn., Rev. Walter J. Shanley, 
Rector of St. Joseph’s Cathedral, declared in an address on “the 
Chief and Governing Functions of the Knights of Columbus,” ac- 
cording to the daily Courant (Feb. 24th) that, “the independence 


of the United States would not have been obtained if it had not 
been for the aid of the Catholics. He declared that it was the in- 
fluence of the Papal Nuncio at the French court that caused the King 
of France to send troops to America to assist it in the war for 
independence of England. This was done after Benjamin Franklin 
had failed in his mission to France. The speaker said that both 
Washington and Franklin had recognized this service of Rome, the 
favor being brought about by Bishop Carroll of Baltimere, who 
persuaded the Pope to send his nuncio to France to urge her to 
give assistance to America.” ; 

Father Shanley, whose only sources of historic knowledge are evi- 
dently the newspapers, ought to have added to this fairy story the 
further detail that Benjamin Franklin humbly knelt before the Pa- 
pal Nuncio at the court of Louis XV., because that posture alone 
could express the gratitude of the American people to the Nuncio 
for persuading the King to come to the support of Washington. 

In matter of fact, as Mr. Griffin has shown time and again in his 
AmeERICAN CATHOLIC HisToRICAL RESEARCHES,. the whole story is fic- 
titious.. There is no mention of the incident in history. Nor is there 
anything to bear out the statement that the Papal Nuncio was alone 
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responsible for the success of Franklin’s mission at the French court,or 
that he had anything whatever to do with the negotiations. 

It is worse than silly, as the Intermountain Catholic has lately re- 
marked with great justice and pertinency, for Catholics to parade fa- 
bles as examples ef exalted patriotism, because along with inviting 
denial and criticism, they give rise to the conviction that we must go 
outside of truth and fact to etablish our part in our country’s his- 
tory.—The Review [St. Louis] March 20th, 1902. 





Dear Penn: I was at the High School when Nicholas Maguire was 
principal. How could “many Protestants be solicitous lest a branch 
of the Vatican might be established at Broad and Green” when Pro- 
fessor Maguire was not a Catholic? We Catholic boys did not regard 
him as a Catholic. He had apostatized in early manhood, but returned 
to the Catholic Church on his deathbed. He certainly made no pro- 


fessions of Catholicity during all of his active life. I was also under 
Professor Lujeane. Surely no one was alarmed about his Catholicity. 
It didn’t bother him any. 

Te presentation of these two names seems to show that Protestants 
were alarmed when Catholics were teachers, when in fact the two pro- 
fessors named didn’t profess that faith at all, though the name of one 
and the nationality of another gives a plausible appearance to the 
claim. 

The High School has a Presbyterian minister as principal. There 
would be a riot if a Catholic priest were even proposed for the position. 
Even on your showing that the Christian faith of no pupil is tam- 
pered with, the fact that it is not strengthened there is in itself pro- 
moting infidelity. M. I. J. G. 

[Evening Bulletin, Phila. March 29, 1902.] 





In Journal of Hugh Gaine the New York printer under date of 
March 17, 1798, he records: “St. Patrick’s Day but we do not hear he 
has done any mischief.” 





Commodore John Barry: 


The Record of His Services for Our 
Country. 


My book so titled was issued at New Year’s, 1903. Only six hun- 
dred copies were so issued. The Patrons, whose names are giren 
in the book, numbered just 400. 

At this date, March 10th—but few over one hundred copies, re- 
main unsold. The price is now $4. An increase will be made as 
the number of copies decrease. The work cost me over $1500 in 
cash. I am over $500 in debt on account of the publication. There 
is not likely to be one dollar of money profit for me as compensation 
for years of hunting, searching, buying, laboring, studying, thinking, 
proofreading, publishing, running and bothering. All right. I’m 
happy in having done a work that the millions of my race and creed 
failed to do. The work cannot be bettered. 

Joseph I. C. Clarke, poet and journalist, author of The Fight- 
ing Race [Kelly, Burke and Shea ] on January 16th, 1903, lectured 
before the Irish Club of New York on Commodore John Barry. 

The report in the papers read: 

“For over an hour and a half Mr. Clarke held the audience spell- 
bound, as he drew a historical picture of the great Naval hero of the 
Revolutionary War period. Brightly, wittily.and with amazing his- 
torical accuracy even in the minutest detail afloat and ashore, he 
presented every phase of the eventful and heroic life of the man. 
His estimate of Barry was the estimate of Washington and the Rev- 
olutionary Congress and heroes to whom he rendered such vast and 
far reaching service; an honor to the old land that bore him; a man 
that should even be honored by the new land that he loved so well, 
and labored so long to free and to guard. Mr. Clarke stated that a 
monument is about being raised to his memory in Washington, and 
said that Irishmen should rush the project to immediate completion 
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and feel honored in honoring such a noble and ennobled fellow- 
countryman.” 

My! My! “With amazing historical accuracy, even to the minutest 
detail!’ Of course Mr. Carke must have told where he got the 
material for this historical picture. He is Patron No. 408 of my 
book. - 

Dr. John G. Coyle, of New York, writes me that he has lectured 
fourteen times and to over 3000 people on Commodore Barry from 
information largely obtained from my Barry book of 1897. Now 
that he has the new book he can do better and more fully. 

My German friend, Theodore Wolfram, of Columbus, 0., % to 
lecture before the German Literary Society on the Commodore. 

Mr. Myles I. Murphy, another Patron, has written a drama “Saucy 
Jack Barry.”He will put it on the stage at once. 

So I think I have made Barry almost live again. 

Admiral R. B. Bradford, Chief of Bureau of Equipment, Navy 
Department, notified me that the Bureau refused to purchase copies 
of the book for the ship libraries because the price was $3.50. In- 
formed the Patrons of the book of this and requested them to write 
the Admiral to rescind the refusal. He got letters from Senators, 
Congressmen and others of prominence if not influence. No order 
has come as I refused to lessen the price. Increase rather than de- 
crease is my method. I protect my Patrons. The early ones get the 
lowest rate. So they should. I promised those who ordered before 
publication a book of 300 pages for $2.50. I gave them 150 pages 
more and a handsome volume well illustrated which will be a trea- 
sure and worth far more than the sum paid. 

The fun of it is that if the Admiral should now order copies hé 
couldn’t get them for the price he refused them at. The great 
United States government must not huckster about such a book. No 
other book ever issued is so worthy of being put on the U. S. ships 
as that relating to Commodore Barry. It ill becomes the Bureau to 
refuse because of a few pennies not being allowed on the price. But 
just think of citizens trying to get the Government to spend $25,000 
to build a monument to Barry when hundreds of representative 
people cannot get the Bureau to put a book telling what Barry did 
for the country into the ship libraries. 
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Well the book has cost me too much to peddle it and to have the 
United States huckstering with me about the price. I spent more 
money to tell about Barry than the Bureau can give me for the books. 

I began collecting material relating to Barry in 1888. In 1896 I 
had all then obtainable. So wrote the History of Commodore John 
Barry and published 200 copies. These sold at from $2 to $20 each. 
I continued the search for additional material. In 1901 hundreds 
of Barry’s official and private papers were sold by auction. All these 
I had access to by the good will of purchasers. I was a year and a 
half in constant, daily investigation, study and search in getting 
the material in order. Hundreds of books had to be hunted, found, 
examined, read and studied in order to know the meaning and re- 
lation of the incidents in Barry’s career I had the facts of at hand. 
Take the endeavor to discover what device on the flag he bore when 
he first sailed in the service of the country. My conclusions are 
told in a few words but it took weeks of searching and study and 
comparison and examination of various flags to even come to a doubt- 
ful decision. 


Had I been concerned about the commercial aspect of my work, of 
course I never would have gone to so much bother and cost. But I 
did not stop about money to get or time té examine documents. I 
simply did the work as I do all historical work: The best possible 
and so that no one else can have much to say after I ‘print. I do 
not leave it in the power of any one to lessen the accuracy of my 
work. Slips there may be but almost complete accuracy must be 
acknowledged. Those who rely upon my statements may fight for 
their accuracy. 

It is curious to record that the instigator and promoter of my re- 
cital of Barry’s life is a German-blooded American, Dr. Lawrence F. 
Flick, of Philadelphia, who, when President of the American Cath- 
olic Historical Society of Philadelphia, urged me to write up the ma- 
terial I had gathered relating to the Commodore. I did so. It was 
published in the Recorps of the Society. Dr. Flick’s life study has 
been consumption. It is gratifying to know that his studies and 
endeavor have secured for him the million or more dollars Mr. 
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Phipp has placed at his disposal to battle agains: this detructive 
disease. 

So all that I have done for Barry’s fame is owing to the urging 
and encouragement and money help that came by and through Dr. 
Flick. All the Irish-blooded American boasters of Barry did not do 
as much as this German-blooded American. 


A CONSPIRACY ENDED. 


From The New World, Chicago, February 14. 

History contains many conspiracies which may be called tacit. 
Their effect is to suppress truth about epochs, incidents or individ- 
uals. John Barry, father of the American navy, has long been the 
victim of a tacit conspiracy. 

‘The long conspiracy against Barry has been brought to an end by 
Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia. For years he has been at work 
collecting original documents and other authentic testimony concern- 
ing Barry. The result is found in a handsome royal octavo volume 
of more than 424 pages of the best typographical character, the ed- 
itor acting as his own publisher. 

The volume is handsomely illustrated. It contains a portrait of 
Barry after that painted by Stuart. It presents a fac simile of the 
baptismal record of the Commodore and a view of his birthplace. 
There is a pleasing sketch of his frigate, the Alliance, with which he 
captured two British ships and which was named in honor of the 
relationship between France and the United States in consequence 
of which independence was won. There is a reproduction of the 
picture showing Washington presenting his commission to Barry. 
There is a sketch of the building of the frigate United States and a 
view of the Barry monument in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
erected by the Catholic Total Abstinence Union. 

Publication of this work was made possible by private subscrip- 
tion. The Chicago subscribers are Saint Ignatius’ College, Davic F. 
Bremner, John F. Cunneen,P. T. Barry,A. Sullivan and J. Ward Am- 
berg. It is pleasant to observe among the subscribers, the leading 
Catholic educational institutions of the country, a number of the 
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Archbishops, the Catholic Club of New York city and many public 
libraries. Editor Griffin is a member of numerous historical socie- 
ties. The volume can now be procured by anyone on application to 
him. 


That veteran historian, Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia, has 
just completed a good work for the honor of a good man, the glory 
of Erin, the truth of American history and the inspiration and en- 
couragement of American youth, in his handsome book on Commo- 
dore Barry just published at his own expense. He deserves the 
thanks and the financial support of his fellow countrymen. Mr. 
Griffin, while a special pleader for men of his race and faith in his- 
tory, is still a very impartial historian. Indeed, his strong disap- 
proval of biased history leads himself often into unnecessarily giving 
credit to others than his hero. 

When there is the least doubt Mr. Griffin lets the other fellow 
have the benefit—probably because he feels the Irishman has quite a 
good share of glory without lugging in the mooted questions. 

This large, handsome volume of 424 pages and many illustrations, 
good paper and print, good margins and tasteful covers,leaves nothing 
to be written on John Barry. 

His story for years is the story of the rise of the new republic and 
her glorious start in history of the nations. Jolin Barry’s name is 
- many times inscribed in it, always coupled with deeds of wise daring, 
practical seamanship and unselfish devotion to the cause and to 
Congress. 

Mr. Griffin was zealous in the hunting out of documents throwing 
light on the doings on sea and land of those troublous days, whose 
only correct record is in such original documents providentially pre- 
served. John Barry’s fame is safe with them. To superiors, to 
subordinates, to friend and foe, he was always the man of courage 
and principle. Quick to see his duty and strong to do it. 
and principle. Quick to see his duty and strong to do it. [Irish 
World and the Freeman’s Journal.” 


Recently Mr. M. I. J. Griffin, of Phiadelphia, issued a life of 
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Commodore John Barry, first commander of the American Navy. 
Shortly after issuing the book, Mr. Griffin asked the Bureau of 
Equipment of the Navy to purchase a number of the works and 
place them in the ships’ libraries of the several fleets where Jackies 
of Irish birth and blood could read of the services of this hero to 
our common country. The efficacy of having men of Irish blood en- 
gage in our service know from our standpoint of the heroism and the 
services to human liberty of the gallant Barry were pointed out by 
Mr. Griffin in his letter to the department. In return he was in- 
formed by the Bureau that the book was “too dear,” and therefore 
could not be placed upon the shelves of the ships’ libraries. Thus 
an Irish writer gets a rebuff for asking that a book extolling an 
Irish American hero be placed where American sailors of Irish blood 
could secure and read it. While such things are thought by many 
to be of little consequence, still they all go to build up the dearth of 
sentiment among our own element and to increase the prejudice of 
our enemies. [The Hibernian, February 15th]. 





Franklin’s Historical View of the Constitution and Government! 
of Pennsylvania, relates that the dispute between Lord Baltimore and 
Penn as to the boundary, furnished Penn “with a pretence to returr 
to England.” 

“James the Second was now on the throne. Mr. Penn was attached 
to him closely by obligations, if not by principles, that Prince’s im- 
politic plan of restoring the Roman ritual by universal toleration, seem 
to have been almost inspired by him.” 





“Beneath this stone rests the body of Hannah Ferris, the beloved 
wife of Bernard Fearris, who departed this life the 20th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1826, age 7% years. Also Bernard Fearris, for many years a 
respectable merchant of this city, who died on 5th of September, 1826, 
in the 85 (?) year of his age.” 

The above is an inscription on tomb in Holy Trinity grave yard, 
Philadelphia. 





Pioneer Nuns Of America. 


Epitor Monitor: THE Monitor last week had an article which 
stated that Margaret Bourgeois introduced the first Sisters to Amer- 
ica about two hundred years ago. This statement is not correct for 
there were Sisters of St. Francis in America nearly two hundred 
years before the venerable French lady reached Canada. 

Father Harold of Limerick in his “Epitome Annalium Ordinis 
Minarum,” written by order of the Superiors and published at Rome 
in 1662, when professor of the Irish College of St. Isidore, Rome, 
has this to say on the subject “ad annum 1525,” No. 26: “Fernando 
a Sylva, Count of Centifont in the same city (Mexico), had two 
convents erected and furnished the necessary income, one for the 
maids of his deceased wife, who were soon to make their profession 
according to the Rule of the Third Order of St. Francis; the other 
for an academy (collegium) where young women might receive a 


secular and religious education, then either to get married or to em- 


brace a religious life.” 

Again, “ad annum 1529,” No. 3, Father Harold relates: “His Im- 
perial Majesty likewise ordered a convent to be erected in the City 
of Mexico for the Poor Clare Sisters (Clarissae) as had been done 
at Texcuco and Guaxocingo, in which the daughters of Indians as 
well as Spaniards were to be educated. For that purpose ladies of 
the Order of St. Clara and of the Third Order were selected and 
sent from Salamanca to Mexico in the company of the wife of Fer- 
nando Cortes, in order that the former might educate nuns and the 
latter train girls.” Once more we have Father Harold reporting “ad 
annum 1530,” No. 2: “The wife of Cortes arrived with religious 
women (cum‘sacris feminis) whom, as we have said, she brought to 
Mexico from Spain. Cortes at once began to erect a convent for 
the Poor Clares (Clarissae) in the city of Mexico, which soon became 
famous on account of the number of virgins of both the Spanish 
and Indian races. 

“In many places academies (collegia) for girls were built in which 
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at times four hundred, five hundred and even more girls were educated 
by those matrons of the Third Order of St. Francis under the super- 
vision of the Friars, after nearly the same plan, though with due 
regard to sex and discipline, as we have said the boys were trained 
by the Friars, to the indescribable increase of piety, for these young 
women, after having married or returned to their relatives, continued 
the practices they were accustomed to at school, and, in turn, taught 
other women what they had themselves learned.” 

Hence it is clear that. Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
were the pioneer nuns of the New World, and that the Sisters of the 
Second Order of St. Francis, commonly known as Poor Clares, were 
the first to leave Europe, establish themselves in America, and ‘open 
a novitiate for the reception of young women who wished to embrace 
the religious state. 

The Third Order before mentioned seems to have been a purely 
American foundation because Father Harold does not say that the 
young attendants to the wife of Fernando de Sylva came to Mexico 
as Sisters, but only that they were preparing to make their vows. It 
is most probable that they organized a community among themselves 
in Mexico after the Rule of the Third Order. Moreover, the Rule 
vf the Third Order as adapted for convent life was not definitely de- 
clared to form true religious until 1526 when Pope Clement VII 
declared the Sisters of the Third Order to be true religious within 
the meaning of the Church, and confirmed all the privileges granted 
them by Popes Sixtus IV and Leo X. 

There is mention made somewhere of a house of Tertiaries on the 
Isle of Cuba in 1510, only eighteen years after the discovery of Am- 
erica, but as I mislaid the notes on that item I would not state it asa 
positive fact. Anyway, from what the Franciscan Annalist reports 
above, it is evident that the first Sisters in America were of good 
Spanish stock like the first missionaries, and of the same seraphic 
family as the first missionaries of America. 

ESPERANZA. 


[Rev. Fr. Zephyrina Engelhardt 0. F. M. , Santa Barbara[ Old Mis- 
sion] Cal.] 
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The Priests of Canada and the American 
Revolution. 


Senator McComas on the occasion of the presentation by the State 
of Maryland of the statues of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and 
John Hanson, said of the Commission sent by Continental Congress 
to Canada: “The population, nearly all Catholics,’ were turned 
against us by their priests. Charles Carroll and Rev. John Carroll 
in vain tried to secure the aid of their coreligionists.” 

Mr. D. I. Murphy, in The New Century of February 7th, 1903, 
said the Senator “probably intended to speak fairly” but “was not, 
however, well acquainted with the truths of history” or “he would 
have discovered that John Jay and a few followers in the first Con- 
gress had tried to defeat the creation of the commission, issued a most 
bigoted and anti-Catholic address—that turned the Catholics of 
Canada from the American cause.” 

Of course that is a very acceptable version. to Catholics. It is not 
the truth of History as I have found it. 

The reason Canada did not join in the revolt was that Canada 
had no real cause to do so. 

Besides what love had she for the Coionies southward. When Can- 
ada belonged to France these Colonies were not content. They were 
ever combatative, even to actual hostilities—witness Louisburg— 
against her. Canada was conquered by the American allies of Eng- 
RG Ss nS po heen ee taht ME oe, Mela, ni, alee | 

After the ceding to England by France, England’s oppressive 
measures toward the other colonies were mainly founded on the 
claim of expenses incurred in the subjugation of Canada. The Amer- 
icans constantly retorted: We bore our share of the expenses and many 
of our people suffered and died to conquer Canada. 

When the trouble began to grow serious, England in June, 1774, 
while the first Congress was in session, passed “The Quebec Act.” 
It extended the boundaries of Canada so as to close in on the west- 
ward Pennsylvania and Virginia. Thus Canada was made to include 
the present State of Ohio and others westward. The Act did worse,as 
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the unruly Colonies declared in horror stricken terms: It “established 
Popery in Canada.” 

To that situation had come all the endeavors of the Colonies to 
conquer Canada. That is what the Colonies got as their reward. 
At once they became aggressive and defiant and flew to arms to pre- 
vent the British ministry from bringing armed Canadians to impose 
Popery on the “Protestant Colonies.” Then it was that Congress, 
with George Washington its leading member, expressed its “astonish- 
ment” that a Religion fraught with impiety, bloodshed and murder 
in every part of the world “had been established in Canada whose 
people were “fit instruments” to impose the same arbitrary gov- 
ernment on the “Protestant” Colonies. 

That’s the bigotry referred to by Mr. Murphy. 

But when England conquered Canada she took care, you will 
grant, that the Bishop of Quebec was one not hostile to her. Bishop 
Briand was appointed when England sanctioned his selection. 

Now remember Canada had by the Quebec Act been granted the 
old time French privileges—The Clergy became entitled to tithes and 
other rights they had had prior to the conquest. What more could 
she desire? What else did she claim? She had all her needed 
religious rights. The other Colonies were angered at that. 

So what could Canada revolt about ? 

The Americans, you must remember, didn’t try to gain the co- 
operation of Canada until they had sent a hostile army under Mont- 
gomery and Arnold to “occupy the land,” and dire calamity had come 
upon the force and Montgomery [whom Senator Hoar in error num- 
bered among Catholic heroes] had lost his life. 

Not being able to take possession by force the Americans, “while 
yet their suffering forces were in Canada, sent the Commission to 
gain the Canadians to aid or to neutrality. 

But what were the Bishop and Priests doing all this time? Op- 
posing the invaders of the Country. What else was right for them 
to do? Bishop Briand controlled the priests and they the people, 
and the people had no just grievance against England. American 
emissaries had sought to gain recruits. Two Regiments—really Bat- 
talions—were formed of Canadians. Every recruit became excom- 
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municated by the act. Those who abandoned the Americans were 
made to do public penance. One account relates with “halter around 
their necks.” Those who died unrepentant of the sin of aiding the 
invaders were denied Christian burial. So the people were kept true 
to British allegiance against which they had no just cause to revolt. 

Talking about two regiments of Canadians makes people believe 
two thousand Catholics enlisted with the Americans and continued 
in the service. Col. Livingston, of New York, was made commander 
of one “Regiment,” Col. Moses Hazen of the other. This latter in 
the Spring of 1776 had about 500 men. When it left Canada and got 
to Albany, N. Y., in August 1776, it had less than one hundred. 
Later it was increased by special recruiting in Pennsylvania and the 
Middle States. Many Pennsylvanians joined it. In December, 1779, 
there were 153 of them in the command. It was called “Congress” 
Own.” It figures in our Catholic history as a Regiment of Catholic 
Canadians when it had “less than 100.” 

Why should the Canadians have revolted? Some of the Jesuits 
did aid the Americans. Yes, and were made to suffer for it by 
Bishop Briand. Father Lotbinier became Chaplain to Arnold’s forces 
and had to leave Canada with the remnants and could not return? 
Father LaValiniere became an outcast and really the first American 
tramp priest. The REsEarcHEs has printed much about both these 
priests and has more. When Father Carroll got to Canada.it was 
scant courtesy he received from his fellow Jesuits. They didn’t dare 
to treat him with the fervor due to an associate. 

Father Floquet had to make reparation to Bishop Briand for 
supposed good-will acts he had shown Father Carroll. 


Now it is undoubtedly the truth of history that the Clergy of Can- 
ada saved that Country to England simply because the Americans. 
would have stirred up sedition among a people who had no just cause 
to revolt and so must of right meet the opposition of their clergy. The 
Church never sanctions Revolution without a just cause and a fair 
probability of its success. 

Obedience in civil matter was due to Authority. That was Eng- 
land. No cause justifying revolt existed. So by Catholic teachings 
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Bishop Briand and his clergy were right in opposing sedition work- 
ers and invaders. 

It is putting Patriotism above Religion to endeavor to make it ap- 
pear that as the revolting Colonies were justified by oppression in 
so doing that therefore Canada would have joined them gladly but 
that their Religion was assailed. Probably not one Canadian out of 
ten thousand ever heard of that bigoted utterance of Congress in the 
Address to the People of England nor of that other declaration in 
The Address to the Canadians that differences in religion could make 
no difference between freemen. 

The main point to remember is that Canada had no real and just 
grievance against England. 

The real and moving grievance of the revolting colonies was that 
Quebec Act “establishing Popery in Canada.” But for that Act 
there would have been no Revolution in 1775-6. 

The truth of History as I have found it is: That though the Cel- 
onies had grievances it was the anti-Catholic spirit of the Presbyter- 
ians and Congregationalists that made the Revolution when it 
was made. I could fill a book with demonstrations of this belief that 
no one would undertake to assail. 

What sent an American army to Canada before allegiance had been 
thrown off by the Declaration? Hostility to the Religion of the 
Canadians and the determination that they should not be organized 
by England against the Colonies. Why else rush to Canada to cap- 
ture it? Why not go to Bermuda or other British West 
India islands that, by the Navigation Act, suffered oppression, and 
yet never joined in the revolt. 

Why do our Catholic Patriots of to-day boast of all that Catholics 
did during the Revolution and yet site the bigotry of John Jay, but 
really that of the first Congress of which Washington was the chief 
member, (though they never tell that) as a reason why we lost 
Canada. Then the Catholics of the Colonies were not as true to 
their Faith as were the Canadians. The Canadians were true to 
Faith else they would have joined the Revolt say our Patriots. Mr. 
Murphy tells us the Address was on “the line of our modern A. 
P. A. fulminations” and was “a treasonable document.” But Wash- 
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ington approved of it. Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Father Uar?oll 
and our other Catholics prominent in the Revolution all took sides 
with the Congress issuing such a document—while the Canadians 
true to Faith wouldn’t have fellowship with the bigots and traitors* 
even though Father Carroll came to gain them. Why did he try to 


help bigots and traitors who sent him to Canada? Is that the kind 
‘of a Catholic he was? 


Queer reasoning that. Noble Canadians, then, who thought more 
of their Faith than they did of joining in a Revolt to aid others when 
they hadn’t a cause for being false to the Authority that was do- 
ing them no harm. England was cute to be just, when the “Pro- 
testant” colonies were becoming troublesome. She gave Ireland relief 
too when France joined the Americans. 

My! My! what queer Catholics the Carrolls—Signer and the 
Priest—and the other Catholic notables must have been to aid such 
bigots and traitors. Why should Catholics now roar at A. P. A.? 
Why not associate with them? The Catholics of Canada have always 
been faithful to England—in the Revolution, in the War of 1812 and 
care to-day. They are religiously better off than Catholics of the 
‘United States—and if the contentions of our modern Patriots were 
“well founded, were more faithful to Religion when assailed than their 
brethren here. 


Yes, the priests saved Canada to England. They would 
‘have been false to Catholic teachings to have allowed their people to 
‘revolt against their Government when they had no just cause. 


That’s the truth of History and I can prove it more fully if nec- 
‘essary. Dr. John Gilmary Shea started that howl against John Jay 
‘because Jay’s grandson was an anti-Catholic bigot of our own day 
but though Jay wrote the Address to the People of England it was the 
first Congress and the best Patriots who issued it. Lee and Living 
‘ton were Jay’s fellow committeemen but not a word is said against 
either. 

Jay was Committeeman with Adams and Deane in framing “Letter 
to the Inhabitants of Canada” inviting them to join us in resolving to 
“be free and rejecting with disdain the fetters of Slavery” and prom- 
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ising “enjoyment of your Keligion.”—*We are your friends, not your 
enemies.” Ast 

Why is not Jay given credit for this late utterance? It would 
spoil the story of “Why We Lost Canada.” But the pith of History 
is this: Canada had no just cause to Revolt. 

For any Catholic to cite the bigotry of the Americans as the cause 
of our losing Canada is to really utter “a contemptuous detestation” 
of Father Carroll, Charles Carroll, Commodore Barry, Thomas Fitz~ 
Simon, Gen. Moylan, George Meade, Thomas Lloyd and other Cath-~ 
olics whom we number as American Patriots. 

Many of good will, including my Archbishop and other Prelates, 
are willing to be my Patrons for a work on the Catholics in the 
American Revolution if I will issue it. But my Barry experience 
will deter me from such an endeavor though I have heaps of material. 
Praise don’t pay printer’s bill. 





Sandy Hook, N. Y., called Cape St. Mary’s on Maillo’s map of 
1527, was visited by Verazano on April 15th, 1524. He discovered 
Block Island which he called “Louisa” in honor of the Queen of 
France. On May 11th he passed a point of land on Rhode Island 
Coast which he called Cape St. Francis. It is now known as Point 
Judith. 

The river now known as Hudson was discovered by Estevan Gomea 
in 1525. It was called the Rio St. Antonio, as it was discovered on 
June 13th, according to Brancroft and Dr. Shea. But Dr. M. F. Val. 
lette in Early Catholic Explorers of Long Island in Brooklyn Catholic 
Historical Society Records believed January 17th, feast of St. Anthony, 
the Hermit of Thebes, was the date of discovery. 





In 1855 at Cincinnati Father Baraga printed a Dictionary of: the 
Otchwe Language, explained in English, spoken by the Chippewa, In- 
dians, also by the Otawas, Potawatamis and Algonquins. 
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The Faith of Thomas Lloyd, “the Father of 
American Shorthand.” 


Leopotp, InpraNna, 1903. 


Deak Sir.—In Researcues, Vol. xx, No. 1, I found a slip of the 
pen. Lloyd was married at Lancaster,1780,by “Father Muhlenburgh, 
the patriot minister of the Revolution.” This was the Lutheran 
preacher, Henry Ernst Muhlenberg, successor to his father, as preach- 
er at Lancaster from 1779-1815. 

The brother of this man, Peter Muhlenberg, was the “patriot min- 
ister.” My source is “Jahrbuch der Deutschen in Amerika 
fur 1873” giving “History of Lutheran Church in Pa.” 
quoted from “Deutsch-amerikanisches Conversations Lexicon.” 
A superficial reader would, I believe, gather from the article that 
“Lloyd was one of whom the Church in his time could be proud of.” 

I have no other information than your article and from it I would 
take that he was one who would probably defend his faith when it was 
openly attacked but yet himself lived a non-Catholic life, and raised 
a non-Catholic family, received the last Sacrament before his death 
and therefore also Christian burial. Is not that about correct? 

I am greatly pleased with your ResEaRCHES and you. may rest as- 
sured that I read every word of it. The above is not what I would 
call “carping” and fault finding but assisting you in your work. 

With best wishes I remain Yours very sincerely 

[Rev.] A. THIE.. 


I like to be tripped. That proves that some one is watchful. “The 
best cars get off the track sometime.” So I slip at times. It is a 
curious thing that I never wrote “Father” Muhlenberg but as it got so 
printed in the Reszarcues I am to be held to it. Another hand 
did that. But I blundered about the “patriot minister of the Rev- 
elution.” Father Thie is correct on that point. 

As to Lloyd’s Catholicity. I know of no layman of his day who 
has left as good proof of his loyalty to the Church as he has. Noth- 
ing stronger, apart from other facts, is that in 1729, he, a layman, 
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published “THE UNrrrine AuTHorITY oF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH.” 
Thus while not the first to print a Catholic book he was really the 
first Catholic publisher of Philadelphia. He was married to a Pres- 
byterian lady by a Lutheran minister. That occurred in this way 
according to the family tradition. They agreed to go from Lancaster 
to Conewago to be married by a Jesuit. Mrs. Carson would not per- 
mit her daughter to go that long journey unless they were first mar- 
ried at Lancaster. The Catholic pastor there must have been away 
else he would have been called on to perform the ceremony and so 
have made the trip to Conewago unnecessary. 

Miss Carson was not a Lutheran. So the ceremony at Lancaster 
was not because of her religious convictions, but on account of her 
mother’s carefulness for her character. 

The marriage registry of Conewago for that time is not known. 
Mrs. Lloyd became a Catholic. All her children were raised Catho- 
lies—lived Catholic lives—unexceptionally so—and so died. One 
daughter sold to the Augustinians the land on which the present 
Villanova College is located. She accepted $20,000 though offered 
by another $30,000. Though all of Lloyd’s descendants are dead, an 
adopted daughter of Mrs. Lloyd yet lives and in her life and in that of 
her children testifies to the practical faith of Thomas Lloyd and his 
family. 

It is one rare exception of a mixed marriage not resulting in loss 
to the Church. 

I recall none other where the Church has gained not lost. Thomas 
Lloyd was an English Catholic. That meant something for the Faith. 
He was educated by the Jesuits at St. Omers. That meant much for 
his fidelity to the Religion. He ¢ame to Maryland when his faith was 
under the ban. That meant odium, yet he fell not away. He became 
a Captain in the Revolutionary army. While securing supplies at 
Lancaster he met Miss Carson “in the usual way” while she also was 
marketing. He was sent to Europe on a secret mission for the 
Congress. Mliss Carson prayed he might not return if she were not 
by God’s will to marry him. He returned. Her mother guarded 
her carefully. She justified her worth. She became a Catholic. 
They lived Catholic lives. Lloyd proclaimed by his acts—his faith. 
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His children by their lives—exceptionally close to the Church—proved 
the faith of their parents, and had there been laxity in fidelity to-day 
there would be Protestant representatives of the family instead of 
faithful Catholics. 

Of course I cannot tell how often Thomas Lloyd went to Confes- 
sion or Communion. Probably not every month. I cannot tell that 
he ever went. That cannot be told of any one. But judging from 
his public actions, his writings and his publication, his family and 
their lives, I know of no Catholic layman of the Revolutionary days 
so worthy of being honored as a true Catholic. Others there were 
but too many of their names are now borne by those hostile, not 
faithful, to the Church of their fathers and in whom they would now 
have greater pride if these ancestors had not in those far off days 
been Catholics. 

Let Catholic Americans honor the name of Thomas Lloyd, “the 
Father of American Shorthand.” He was faithful to Church and 
Country. . 





‘'he Upper House of Maryland Assembly, July 28th, 1716, required 
the oath of abjuration of all officers that they were not to join in the 
service of the Mass. 

This was under the apostate Lord Baltimore who June 2, 1717, 
vetoed the Servants’ Bill of 1716 because it did not exempt Irish 
Protestant immigrants from the tax imposed upon all servants im- 
ported into the colony. On October 10, 1716, he wrote denying he 
was a Papist. 





The Sisters or Cuarity. We understand that the Sisters of 
Charity, two communities of whom reside in this city have been ex- 
tremely useful in nursing the sick since the prevalence of the epi- 
demic. Eight of these ministering angels in human form came 
down from Emmitsburg to be in the way of duty. They perform 
their kind offices with a quietness which adds much to the value of 
their attentions. [Daily Express, Aug. 13th, 1832, Philadelphia. ] 
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Lord Baltimore Seeking to be Governor of Vir- 
ginia Though it Excluded ( atholics 


Many Catholics are in the belief that Lord Baltimore, the Founder 
of Maryland,led to this unsettled grant of land from JamesI (a Protes- 
tant King’), a body of persecuted Catholics who, in this new found 
home, rested from the lash of persecution prevailing against Catholics 
in England—th-t they from principle as well as from knowing what 
Intolerance in Religion meant by the sufferings they had endured, 
proclaimed Religious Liberty as the fundamental principle and policy 
of the new Province. 

Sir George Calvert, a member of the King’s Privy Council, he- 
came a Catholic in 1624. He resigned his office. The King created 
him. “Lord Baltimore” from estates in Ireland, gave him a grant 
of land in Newfoundland, which, under the name of Avalon, he at- 
tempted to colonize. Discovering how difficult it would be to make 
a permanent and prosperous colony in that cold region he came to 
Virginia intending to locate there. But when offered the oath of 
abjuration required of all settlers, he refused it as contrary to his re- 
ligious principles. So he returned to England. He stood as high in 
the favor of the new King Charles I as he had with James I. He was 
given in 1632 a grant of the land called Maryland, so named, not after 
the Blessed Virgin, as many imagine, but in honor of Maria Teresa, 
the wife of the King. 

Sir George died before the grant could be formally issued. His 
son Cecil inherited the rights. He was the second Lord Baltimore, 
and the founder of Maryland. He never came to America. He 
sent his brother Leonard as Governor. There was no 
persecution of Catholics in England at this time. Lord Bal- 
timore did not gather a body of suffering brethren and send 
them to the new found haven when they could have peace with their 
Faith and Religion to their heart’s content. Twenty Catholic “gen- 
tlemen” came also. They brought many settlers, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, as they could induce to venture. It is a controverted point 
whether these people were in majority, Catholics or Protestants. At 
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any rate they were so evenly numbered that Toleration had to be 
practiced. Lord Baltimore’s sailing directions enforced this on ship- 
board for peace sake and it had to be the policy om land. 

The two priests, Fathers White and Altham, did not go to Mary- 
land simply as heralds of the faith. They were that, of course, but 
to Lord Baltimore they were simply chief settlers and entitled to land 
according to the number of people they brought with them to occupy 
the acres allowed the planters. The little land the Jesuits in Mary- 
land own to-day had its first title founded on the number of settlers 
brought from England. Lord Baltimore would not let them have 
land by gift of the Indians. 


The Lord Baltimore in England all this time of the early years and 
hardships of his Colony in Maryland was getting such revenue as his 
charter permitted him to receive. He was not concerning himself 
about Religion or Persecution nor bewailing the unhappy lot of his 
brethren in England nor striving to ease their burdens—if they had 
any extra severe. They have some even now. Virginia would not let 
his father settle there. The established Church there was the Epis- 
copalian as it was in England. But Lord Cecil was willing to take 
on himself the government of that Colony with its Religion as well as 
that of Maryland where Toleration prevailed, if he could bring that 
honor, power and £2000 a year to himself, How he sought to do so 
is revealed by his letters in the State Paper Office [Colonies Vol. 9, 
No. 42 and 45.] He gained the favor of the Secretary of Board of 
Trade by a personal interview and promised to be to him “a very 
grateful man.” 

While setting forth the suggestions to be made the King, Lord 
Baltimore desired the Secretary to declare that.he had no ambition or 
affection for this advancement, but if the King desired to speak to 
Lord Baltimore about the matter, his Lordship would come from the 
country and tell him how £8000 a year could get to His Majesty's 
coffers. If the King could be convinced of that increase Lord Balti- 
more would so arrange his private affairs that he could go to Vir- 
ginia as Governor and so get £2000 for himself in addition to the 
great gain to his Majesty. 

But the plan did not succeed. Why is to be discovered. All 
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things get to be known in this document opening age. Here is the 
historical record: 

“The settlement of Maryland was at first thought to be a dan- 
gerous blow to Virginia ; but this feeling resulted from wounded pride 
at loss of territory and a fear of ‘Papists’ rather than from any ac- 
tual good reason.” 

After Charles I became King he endeavored to obtain from the As- 
sembly of Virginia a monopoly of the tobacco trade in order to have 
an increased revenue. But the House of Burgess refused its consent. 

But Lord Baltimore thought he could get the King more money 
under the laws then in force if he were made Governor. Accordingly 
he wrote Secretary Windebank on February 25th, 1636, and soon af- 
ter he had an interview with him relative to his “proposition to ad- 
vance his Majesty’s service in Virginia, a proposition which I will in- 
fallibly perform if his Majesty please to accept of it, for you may be 
most assured I would not engage my credit in a business of such im- 
portance and especially to such persons, before I was well assured of 
my ability to perform with ample satisfaction what I undertake * * 
If the business take effect, as the King will receive great benefit by 
it, so will it be of good consequence to me, which I shall accordingly 
acknowledge to your honor,and besides I shall thereby be enabled to do 
you such further service as shall make me appear unto you as a really 
grateful man. I am much your debtor, Sir, for former favors and in 
especial for your present care of my Newfoundland business that 
concerns me very much, which I shall likewise really acknowledge to 
you. 

Accordingly in March 1636 Lord Baltimore sent a “Memorial for 
Mr. Secretary touching Virginia” in which he suggested to the Secre- 
tary “a fitt way to propound the matter to the King.” 


He was to tell the King how “sensible he had lately found the Lord 
Baltimore to be for the great favours he hath received from the King 
and how desirous he is to do some acceptable service wherein he may 
express his duty and gratitude to his Majesty; that Lord Baltimore 
had taken pains to inform himself of ye present State of Virginia, 
whereof he hath acquired so much knowledge as he well understands 
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the great prejudice the King suffers thereby, not reserving so much 
profit from thence as he ought to have and is due; whereupon he did 
assure Mr. Secretary that he would undertake to improve his Maj- 
esty’s revenue from thence eight thousand pounds yearly more than 
he now receives for or by reason of that Plantation, and this his Lord- 
ship will do without laying any new or other taxes or impositions on 
the Planters than what they now do and will most willingly pay. But 
because this advancement of the King’s revenue in Virginia cannot 
be effected unless the Lord Baltimore do repair and reside some time 
there, which he cannot with his safety well do, except he be au- 
thorized and enabled by having the Government of that Country, 
whereupon though Mr. Secretary perceives that the Lord Baltimore 
hath no ambition or affection yet for the advancement and perfor- 
mance of this service he doth verily think that upon his Majesty’s 
command the Lord Baltimore would accept of the Government and 
two thousand pounds yearly for the support thereof,payable out of that 
improvement of rent and for that purpose would so accommodate his 
private occasions here as he might be ready to transport himself 
thither with as much speed as his Majesty’s and this service require. 
And that if his Majesty were pleased to speak with the Lord Balti- 
more he would upon signification of his pleasure make his present 
repayre from the country to give him particular and perfect satis- 
faction of the means and manner to raise this increase of revehue. 
[Va. Mag. Jan. 1903.] 

So it seems the second Lord Baltimore sought to be Governor of 
Virginia which had excluded his father because of his Faith. He was 
willing to be the Governor of a Colony excluding his Faith brethren. 
It would have brought him £2000 yearly and his King much more, 


but History was not to make the record of a Catholic governor over 


a Catholic Excluding Province. Matters were getting unsettled in 
his own Province and all his skill was needed to keep it free from 
the religious disturbances between the Presbyterians and the estab- 
lished Church which soon culminated in Cromwellianism and the be- 
heading of the King, the Martyr, as Church of Englanders love to call 


him. 





























New Hampshire Still “Protestant.” 


The Pilot [Boston] having stated that New Hampshire had strick- 
en the word “Protestant” from its Constitution where it permitted 
towns to support Protestant minister, James F. Brennan, Esq., of 
Peterborough, N. H., thus stated the attitude of the State: 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H., Dec. 27, 1902. 


Epitor oF THE PitotT:—You were evidently under a wrong im- 
pression when you wrote the short editorial in your last issue in 
relation to our constitutional convention. The constitutional con- 
vention which formulated questions to be submitted to the people 
has recently adjourned, but next March these questions must receive 
a two thirds vote of the people before they become a part of our or- 
ganic law; many of the several previous conventions have submitted 
the same question, of taking out the word “Protestant” but in each 
case it has failed to receive the necessary two thirds vote; the last 
time in 1899 it came the nearest to the required vote, when 27,737 
voted yes, and 20,048 voted no on the question of striking this word 
from the constitution. . 

New Hampshire stand alone and by herself among the States of 
our Union in this petty and bigoted expression; it does the State and 
her people injustice; the people are not so narrow and un-American 
as this clause of our Constitution would indicate, and the best 
class of our citizens want to see our constitution abreast of the times 
instead of trailing back of the distance flag in the rear. Those who 
do not have the good name and fame of our State at heart, but whose 
narrow spirit urges them on to attempt to injure Catholics at 
whatever cost to the reputation of our Commonwealth, will vote to 
retain the word “Protestant”; meanwhile the Catholics of the State 
are taking no special interest in the matter, they can stand it as long 
as the State can, the provision is really a dead letter, but it shows up 
to the State in a very bad and really false light. I remain, yours 
truly, J. F. BRENNAN. 
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Isaac T. Hecker, Later the Founder of the 
Paulist Fathers’ Proposed a Tramp rhrough 
Europe to Work “our Passage and to 
Walk, Work and Beg.”’ 


ISAAC T. HECKER TO HENRY D. THOREAU, JULY 31. 1844. 


“I have been stimulated to write to you at this present moment on 
account of a certain project which I have formed, which your in- 
fluence has no slight share, I imagine, in forming. It is to work our 
passage to Europe, and to walk, work and beg, if needs be, as far when 
there as we are inclined to go. We wish to see how it looks and to court 
difficulties ; for we feel an unknown depth of untried virgin strength 
which we know of no better way at the present time to call into ac- 
tivity and so dispose of. We desire to go without purse or staff, de- 
pending upon the all embracing love of God, Humanity and the spark 
of courage imprisoned in us. Have we the will, we have the strong 
arms, hard hands to work with and sound feet to stand upon and walk 
with. The heavens shall be our vaulted roof, and the green earth 
beneath our bed and for all other furniture purposes. These are free 
and may be so used. What can hinder us from going but our bodies, 
and shall they do it? We can as well deposit them there as here. 
Let us take a walk over the fairest aes of this planet Earth and 
make it ours by seeing them. 

Let us see what the genius and stupidity of our honored fore- 
fathers have heaped up. We wish to kneel at their shrines and em- 
brace their spirits, and kiss the ground which they have hallowed by 
their presence. We shall prove the dollar is not almighty and the 
impossible moonshine. The wide world is before us beckoning us to 
come. Let us accept and embrace it. Reality shall be our antago- 
nist and our lives, if sold not at a good bargain, for a certainty. How 
does the idea strike you? I prefer at least to go that way before g<- 
ing farther in the woods. The past let us take with us; we rev- 
erence, we love it; but forget not that our eyes are in our faces, set 
to the beautiful unimagined future. Let us be Janus-faced, with a 
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beard [ed] and [a] beardless face. Will you accept this invitation ? 
Let me know what your impressions are as soon as it is your 
pleasure. 

Remember me to your family. To-morrow I take the first step 
toward becoming a visible member of the Roman Catholic Church. 
If you and your good family do not become greater sinners, I shall 
claim you all as good Catholics, for she claims “all baptised infants, 
all innocent children, of every religious denomination ; and all grown 
up Christians who have preserved their baptismal innocence, though 
they make no outward profession of the Catholic faith, are yet 
claimed as her children by the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Though Thoreau on August 14th, 1844 replied, “Genius will not 
let me go with you,” Hecker wrote on August 15th, though he sup- 
posed Thoreau’s reply might be on its way, saying, “The idea of 
making such a tour I have opened to one or two who I thought 
might throw some light on the subject. I asked the opinion of the 
Catholic Bishop [McCloskey] who has travelled considerably in 
Europe. But I find that in every man there are certain things with~ 
in him which are beyond the ken and counsel of others. The age is 
so effeminate that it is too timid to give heroic counsel. It will 
neither enter the kingdom of heaven nor have others to do so.* * * 
The Bishop thought it might be done with a certain amount of funds 
to depend on. If this makes it practicable for others, to us it will 
be but sport.” 

“The proposition made to Thoreau was to take nothing with us, 
work our passage across the Atlantic and so through England, France, 
Germany and Italy. I. T. H.” was a note made on the reply of 
Thoreau. ; 

Within a year Hecker had joined the Redemptorist Fathers at St. 
Trond in Belgium. 

[Am. Antiquarian Society Proceedings, Vol. XV., Part 1, p. 62-4] 





Lochlin Martin end James Dealey are the first known Catholics 0’ 
Charleston, 8. C. They were in 1775 charged with conspiring with 
the negroes and were “condemned to be tarred and feathered and then 
banished from the State.” [Hopkins’ His. St. Mary’s, p. 5.] 
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Captain Jeremiah O’Brien of Machias, Me. 


In the recital of the glories of the Irish and of Catholics in our 
Country, Captain Jeremiah O’Brien, of Machias, Me., who early in 
the Revolution, and more than a year before the Declaration, cap- 
tured a British vessel, is always cited as one of Ours. The name 
is Irish surely. So of course he was a Uatholic. Hence our boasts. 

But, as is usually the way with many of our claims when examined 
by historical records, the honor boasted of is not ours. The hero 
was American born of an apostate Irish Catholic. 

His father, Maurice (or Morris as his gravestone has it) was born 
in Dublin in 1715. He came to America in 1738. The tradition is 
that his departure was “owing to the commission of some political 
offense against the British government.” That may be true of course 
but not likely. It is a common story of all the Irish of distinction. 
About 1739 he was at Kittery, Me., in “the tailoring trade.” He 
mzrried Mary Cain “who was of the Protestant faith.” Her name 
too is Irish though she was born in this country. They had rine 
children. Jeremiah was the eldest. 

“Tn religious belief Morris O’Brien was a Baptist; whether as a re- 
sult of early home training or because of assuviation with h’s wife 
it may be impossible now to determine. There being no church ot 
the Baptist persuasion in Machias he atiended the Congregational 
Cnurch of the village.” [Sherman‘s Life of O’Brien.] 

In 1770 Jeremiah and his father were among tle eighty-one set- 
tlers who were by the General Court of Massachusetts given a grant 
of a township of land on the south side of the Machias River. One 
of the conditions was “that they build a suitable meeting house for the 
public worship of God and settle a learned Protestant minister and 
make provision for his comfortable and honorable support.” 

They hired Lyons, a Presbyterian minister. Jeremiah engaged in 
the lumber trade and was successful. 

On June 12th, 1775, Jeremiah with his three brothers and thirty-six 
associates in the Unity sloop, which they had seized, captured the 
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British armed vessel the Margaretta which had came to Machias for 
lumber for the use of the British forces at Boston. “Captain Jere- 
miah O’Brien is therefore entitled to the honor of hauling down the 
first British flag in the War of the American Revolution.” 

It is not the purpose of this article to detail O’Brien’s career. That 
can be had in his Life just issued by Rev. Andrew W. Sherman, a 
Protestant minister of Morristown, N. J. From it I get the infor- 
mation now given. O’Brien died 5th of September, 1818, aged 74. 
“He was not a member of any church though “a frequent attendant 
in the latter part of his life upon the services of the Congregational 
Church” in which he had rented a pew. His funeral services were 
«<onducted by a Congregational minister. 

A torpedo boat destroyer, the first American vessel to receive an 
Irish name and named O’Brien, was launched at Elizabethport, N. J., 
September 24th, 1900. It was christened by Miss Myra O’Brien, of 
Philadelphia, and an Episcopalian, a descendant of Joseph O’Brien, 
a brother of Jeremiah. 


Joseph was the “baby” of the forty captors of the Margaretta and 
so was given the sword of the British commander. It is now in the 
possession of his ganddaughter, Mrs. Taliaferro, of Philadelphia. 
Let us as Americans honor Jeremiah O’Brien. Let us as Catholics 
cease claiming him as one of our faith. Those of Irish blood may 
boast of him as one of our race who well served America. Few of 
the boasters know his honorable creed. Not many care to know it 
or to buy the book telling it. You don’t,do you? | 





In the Land of SunsHine, Charles F. Lummis has the following tri- 
bute to the Rev. Father Schmitt, who died May, 1901 in San An- 
tonio, Texas :— 

“It was a serious blow to Western research when that fine and 
gentle spirit, Rev. Edmond J. P. Schmitt, Catholic priest and true 
historical student was taken from the slender ranks of them that love 
the truth enotigh to seek it. Father Schmitt was only thirty-six, but 
already one of the most important workers in the field of southwestern 
history.” 

His last work was given Editor THE RESEARCHES. 
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Bishop England’s Alleged Irish Negro Priest. 


In St. Joseph’s Advocate, October 1896, p. 188, ‘Rev. John H. 
Greene of the Josephite Fathers in reference to this statement de- 
clared : “We deny that he ever did.” 

A story has often gone the rounds that this alleged priest was 
named Paddington, that once when in New York he said Mass in the 
basement of St. Peter’s,not being permitted to celebrate in the church, 
Rev. J. R. Slattery, of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, who lately 
repeated the statement about this Priest writes: “I heard Paddington 
mentioned so often in Charleston during my visits that I took it for 
granted. If it proves a myth let us know. Bishop England was very 
friendly to the colored people and was a legal patron of scores of free 
negroes. Moreover, he bought a piece of land for a colored church 
on Shepherd St., upon which I had our Rector [Rev. D. F. Hurley] 
in Charleston, build a frame church in the eighties.” 

Yes, the Bishop was friendly to the negroes but he was an advocate 
nevertheless of their Slavery. In 1843 he wrote Hon. John Forsyth 
a number of letters on the subject, upholding Slavery. He was “a 
courageous man” but would not have dared to have ordained or 
brought a negro priest to South Carolina to serve the negroes, free or 
slave. He didn’t show courage or fidelity when a Sister with but a 
trace of negro blood had to be sent away by him. 





Peter Allbright, born January 11th, 1808, of Frederic Allbright, 
Catholic, and Mary Talbot, non-Catholic, baptised at St. Augustine’s 
Church, Philadelphia, February 14th, by Rev. Michael Hurley. 

“Tt is said” that this Peter Allbright was one of the Rioters of 
1884 “and\ led the mob at St. Michael’s,” and that he was active in 
the burning of St. Augustine’s, seeking to destroy the record of his 
baptism which shows he was of a mixed marriage. 

Jacob Allbright, born April 11, 1806, baptised May 8th by Rev. 
Mathew Carr, 0. S. A., Sponsor Jeremiah O’Sullivan. 

“Perished at a fire; his widow and daughter were drowned in the 
Delaware in 1856,” says DeCoursey-Shea’s History of the Church, 
p- 257. ed. 1857. j ° 





Woman’s Suffrage Advocates. 


Philadelphians are justly proud of the literary eminence of Miss 
Agnes Repplier, a Catholic. Her views on Woman Suffrage are there- 
fore of peculiar interest. She recently wrote from Rome:—“The: 
right of the woman taxpayer to vote is, and should be, wholly irres-. 
pective of any qualification on her part, of any use she is likely to 
make of the privilege. It is not a question of expediency, but of 
justice.” 





Diep.—At Gossenhoppen, Berks County, Pa., on the 21st of May, 
1840, the Rev. Francis Varin. He was a native of Germany and’ 
born of a noble family at Schonewalt in Saxony, the 14th of Sept.. 
1777. Being ordained Priest, he left Dresden and arrived in the 
United States, in June, 1813. He spent many years in the city of 
Philadelphia and many persons who now hold distinguished stations 
in society have received instructions from him in different languages, 
The last two years of his life were spent at Gossenhoppen, one of the 
residences of the Jesuit Fathers in the diocese of Philadelphia. Old 
age and increasing infirmities, had warned him that his dissolution 
‘was not far off, and this made him solicitous to make all the 
necessary provisions and preparations for that important moment. He 
received with great edification the last Sacraments, according to the 
rites of the Catholic Church, and was constantly attended by the 
father with whom he lived, and who, on the day of his death, did not 
leave his bedside, but continued by prayer and pious exhortation‘ to 
console him in his agonizing moments. He retained all his faculties 
to the last, and continued to evince a holy resignation in the will of 
God, and an ardent love for his Maker. During his last hours, he 
kept the image of his crucified Redeemer before him; and holding in 
his hand a blessed candle, emblematic of a lively faith, he expired 
most calmly in our Lord, being 62 years and 9 months old. May hq 
rest in peace. [The Catholic Herald, Phila June 4, 1840. ] 
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Catholic Historical Notes. 


I am not of those who declare that either the Catholics or the 
Trish have been ignored in American history or that there has been any 
conspiracy to deprive either of merit or honor, Historians naturally 
take up subjects or express views on congenial concerns. Those not 
Irish or Catholics cannot be expected to be specially moved to relate 
the doings and glories of those claimants. 

Why don’t we do our own narrating? It is a truth that newly all 
that is readily obtainable about either Catholics or Irish has been the 
work of those not related by blood or creed. 

Why don’t we do our own work? Why grumble amd growl that 
others have not done it for ug? Why charge others with ignoring 
when we have “ignored” ourselves. Had we real pride of race or really 
gloried in our faith would we let our past be unknown. We are the 
greatest boasters in America; Yet we cannot readily prove our 
claims simply because none of us have made up the record into books. 
We are complete ignoramuses of our own history. 

What is the excuse? Oh! our people who have the money to buy 
books haven’t the intellectuality to appreciate books nor the culture 
to read them. Those who have these haven’t the money. What a 
pitiful and ignoble excuse that is. Our moneyed ones are uncultured 
—our talented ones moneyless. Yet that’s the way every one talks on 
this subject. 

Were it not for non-Catholic and the un-Irish what we do know of 
ourselves we would not know. The ignorers and conspirators are 
OvrsEtvEs. Now get hopping mad at this dose of Truth. 





President Roosevelt appointed Hon. John T. McDonough, a Cath* 
loic, of Albany, New York, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Philippines. He was born in Ireland but graduated at Fordham 


College, New York. 
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Our papers frequently cite instances of the blunders of the daily 
press in reporting Catholic matters. They attribute these some- 
times comical errors to the ignorance of the reporters. I thought that 
way until soon after last Feast of the Immaculate Conception. That 
day the Lvening Bulletin had a relation of the meaning of the day. 
It was the usually misconception of many ignorant Protestants. The 
article, later, was said to have contained ten heresies. I wrote the 
Bulletin advising that when articles relating to Catholic doctrinal 
matters were sent in by its reporter to submit them to some Catholic 
for examination and that it would be advisable to always act on the 
behalf that no Protestant could correctly state such matters. 

Father Gillespie, S. J., was so shocked by the article that in a 
sermon he mentioned it and named the paper. A letter was also sent 
to a morning paper condemning the Bulletin’s item. 

The comical thing is, as Father Gillespie and myself were made 
aware by the Bulletin editor, was that the objectional article was writ- 
ten by one of its reporters, who is a graduate of a Catholic College, 
and a member of the Sodality of Father Gillespie’s church of the Gesu. 

That same reporter afterwards made the astonishing blunder so 
often criticised of relating about Miass in the afternoon. 

So when next we rail we better be sure some one of ourselves is not 
the blunderer. 





On July 20th, 1815 from Conewago Rev. L. DeBarth wrote to Mr 
Snyder at Philadelphia; to tell Mrs. Will that her children and grand. 
children are all well and that little Lewis carried the whiskey bot- 
tle to the reapers during the whole harvest and kept them sober. 

On July 31st, 1902, I visited the graveyard at Conewago and copied 
' this inscription from one of the stones: 

In Memory of LEWIS WILL, born April 11th 1810; Died July 
4th 1878, aged 68 years, 2 months and 23 days. 

O rest in peace immortal soul 
For thou hast won the promised goal, 
And will on that great judgment day 
Resume this non-returning clay. 
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The statement has recently been made that “the illustrious Bishop 
England of Charleston, 8S. C., over sixty years ago raised to the 
priesthood a Negro—an Irishman by birth—in that city from whose 
ramparts was fired the first shot of the Civil War.” In view of Miss 
Sadlier’s interesting sketch of the great bishop, just concluded in 
this magazine, we may record that Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin flatly 
contradicts the story. “He would not have dared to do that,” says 
Mr. Griffin. “He would not allow a Sister, who had but a trace of 
Negro blood, to remain in Charleston after the report got out that she 
was a Negro.” That Bishop England was a man of unusual cour- 
age was proved in more than one crisis of his career, but there is a 
difference between courage and hardihood; and it would have been 
simple hardihood needlessly to challenge prejudices so deeply rooted 
in the people among whom he labored. [Ave. Maria, Jan. 31, 1903.] 


~ 





The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, Ohio, announces 4 
great work “The Philippine Islands 1493-1803 ; Exploration by Early 
Navigators; History and Records of the Catholic Missions, etc.” It 
is to be in 55 volumes. It will be annotated by Miss Emma Holden 
Blair who was Assistant Editor of the “Jesuit Relation and Allied 
Documents,” and also by Prof. Alex. Robertson and Professor Ed- 
ward Gaylord Bourne, Professor of History in Yale University. 

This like “T'ne Jesvuir Retations” published by Burrows Bros., 
of Cleveland, is a work of great Catholic historical import. Yet these 
enterprises are by non-Catholics. 





Dear Penn: Regarding Mr. Thomas Cooper, president of the Biblg 
Society, and the election of his successor, here is a copy of a car@ 
issued by a society of which Mr. Cooper was treasurer in 1857-8: 

AMERICAN SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE SOCIETY. 
Auxiliary to every Benevolent Institution in the Land. One Hun- 
dred per cent. Stock. 
TN Dic vianiks cokanetavindeten is the holder of 
Setecetans shares in the SABBATH-SCHOOL CHARITY FUND. 
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Stockholders are guaranteed to receive one hundred times as much 
as they put in (Matt. 19: 29). Those who continue to pay into the 
fund as much as six cents a week for three years in succession to be 
a Life Member of the American Systematic Beneticence Society. 
Those who do this for six years, to be Honorary Members for life. 
Those who do this for ten years, to be Honorary Vice-Presidents for 
life. Those who do this (for Love of Christ) while they live will 
have a free admission through the gates into the Heavenly City, d 
Snow-white Robe, a Heavenly Harp, a Crown of Gold, and a seat 
at the right hand of the final Judge. 

M. W. BALDWIN, President. 

W. J. R. TAYLOR, Recording Secretary. 

GEORGE H. STUART, Vice-President. 

JOHN GULLIVER, Cor. Secretary. 

THOMAS COOPER, Treasurer. 

All of these gentlemen may be presumed to have done all they 
desired others to do. I hope the celestial delights they promised 
others are now being enjoyed by themselves. But where they got 
the authority to make the last clause of their contract of 1858 does 
not appear. They had power to make the others themselves. 

M. I. J. G. 

[Evening Bulletin, Feb. 14th, 1903.] 





“Nothing would be better than an historic review—but who would 
read it? Unless one doctored all one’s facts one should be thoughtfi 
a bad Catholic.” Cardinal Newman, July Ist, 1864. 

Of this the Ave Maria says: 

“The adversaries of the Church have been—some of them skilful, 
sume only industrious—“doctorers” ; »nd the temptation to teat them 
at their own game would be only human. It would be worse than 
folly, nevertheless. The holiest cause has no need under any circum- 
stances of the smallest lie.” 

Just so. Igsoramuses, though religious, doctor the facts when the 
facts fully known would be not only the truth but to the Honor of 
the Church and to Catholics. 
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Governor Thomas Dongan brought with him to New York [1683] 
an English Jesuit, Father Thomas Harvey, and within a year or two 
Father Henry Harrison and Father Charles Gage also were sent thith- 
er. The intention of the English authorities in sending these men was 
to counteract the influence exerted upon the Indians by the French 
Jesuits, and to form a village of Catholic Indians under English in- 
fluence. They also acted as Chaplains to the Governor, and for a 
time maintained a Jesuit school. This school was to be the nucleus 
of a Jesuit college in New York; but all these plans failed on account 
of the Revolution in England, and the consequent usurpation of the 
New York government by Jacob Leisler [December, 1689.]The Jes- 
uits were driven from the colony but Harvey returned the following 
year and continued the mission for several years, until broken health 
compelled him to retire to Maryland where he soon afterwards died. 
[Jesuit Relations, Vol. 64, p. 280.] 





Charles F. Lumis, Editor of the Out West magazine, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., in the May 1902 issue speaking of the Mission Indians 
declares it the “historic and impregnable fact”that Spain had convert- 
ed about 100,000 of these Indians from savagery to Christianity ; had 
built 21 costly and beautiful temples for them to worship in—and 
the best of those Indian churches could not be replaced to-day for 
$100,000—had given them schools and industrial schools, in far 
greater number than they have to-day, after 54 years of American 
rule; had taught them a religion and a language they have not yet 
forgotten, and to which ninety-nine per cent. of them are still devoted 
to the exclusion of anything we have been at pains to teach them; 
had taught them to build good houses, to be good carpenters, masons, 
plasterers, blacksmiths, soapmakers, tanners, shoemakers, cooks, 
brickmakers, spinners, weavers, saddlers, shepherds, cowboys, vine- 
yardists, fruit-growers, millers, wagon-makers, and so on. In all the 
Spanish occupation of California, I cannot discover that it ever once 
happened that an Indian was driven off his land; under our regime 
it has seldom happened that an Indian has escaped being so driven off 
—and, in many cases, time after time, till now the poor devils are el- 
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bowed off practically all the lands that even “poor white trash” would 
take for a gift. If there is in human history any more pitiful chap- 
ter of oppression and cowardly wrong than the record of the suc- 
cessive steps by which the Mission Indians, who once owned all 
Southern California, have been crowded into the waste places, a stu- 
dent of more than 20 years has failed to find it—and hopes never to 
find it. I say “cowardly,” without reservation; because all the 
people who have made this unclean record for you and me to live 
under would not, if all together in one body, dare evict one wide- 
awake American from lands he held by half the title these Indians 


had. " 





Mr. Griffin explodes another historic fiction by showing, in the 
January number of his admirable ResEaRcHEs, that the Catholic boast 
that the first Amendment to the Constitution, guaranteeing religious 
liberty, was brought about through Catholic influence or endeavor, 


and that Washington was so friendly towards Catholics that their 
appeal was made to him, is all manufactured bosh. “The amend- 
ment,” according to his opinion, based on careful study of the 
sources, “is due simply to Protestant jealousy and fear of each 
other.” [The Review, St. Louis, Feb. 12th, 1903.] 





Jefferson Davis, President of Confederate States, in 1869 wrote a 
friend: 

“Of my health there is nothing new except that the Doctor has 
found some irregular action of the heart, and I have felt pain and 
great weakness. Miss Harris has written to give an account of a 
visit to the convent in which she describes Maggie as looking very un- 
happy, and the supposition was that an attempt was being made to 
drive the child into Romanism. Though it would be more agreeable 
to me that my child should be of the same Church of which I am a 
member, I would not exercise any authority over her to secure that 
result. It follows that I would not consent to the exercise of au- 
thority by another to produce an opposite result,” etc., etc. [Letter 
No. 122. Sale at Bangs & Co., New York, Jan. 16th, 1903.] 
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Dellius, the Reformer Pastor at Albany, in 1700 being “suspected 
of inclining to the religion of the Jesuits,” the Classis of Amsturdam 
reported to the Earl of Bellomont, Lieut. Governor of New York, Bos- 
ton, Albany, Dec. 29th, 1700, that Mr. Dellius testifies that so far 
from having given any one ground for this suspicion, on the contrary, 
he did, in the time of the late King James, when all controversia’i 
preaching against the papacy was forbidden, for more than four 
months, both Sabbaths and week days, preach thus controversially in 
the church at Albany. He also held special exercises for members and 
the growing youth, to arm the church against the seductions of three 
English Jesuits, Smith, Gage and Harrison who could also speak both 
French and Dutch. These having been sent from England by King 
James were at the time stopping in Albany. [Eccles. Records of N. 
Y, J1 p. 1435.] 





In 1789 Rev. Themas Keating, of St. Mary’s Church, Philadel- 


phia, went to Charleston, S. C. He established St. Mary’s Church 
in Charleston, the first Church in North and South Carolina anc 
Georgia. 





Miss Sarah [“Sally”] Maria McKean, daughter of Thomas Mes 
Kean, Governor and Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, Presbyterian, was 
bantised and received into the Catholic Church at Philatlelphia, 
April 8th, 1798. The McKean Genealogy by C. McKean, of Perry, 
Towa, says she was baptised April 8th, 1780, by Rev. Joseph Mont- 
gomery’ Presbyterian. So just eighteen years afterwards she became 
a Catholic. 

On April 10th, 1798, two days after baptism, she married Senor 
Don Carlos Martinez de Yrojo y Tacon, the Spanish Ambassador to 
the United States. He was born at Cartagena, Spain, December 4th, 
1763. Their children were: 

1 Don Carlos Fernando, born Philadelphia April 17th, 1799. Died 
year of his birth. 2. Dona Narcissa Marie Luisa born Philadelphia. 
Baptised Nov. 30th, 1800. 3. Don Carlos Fernando born Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dec. 14th, 1802; became the 2d Marquis de Cara Yrujo 
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from whom descended the present bearers of the title and name in 
Spain. ‘ 





On March 14th 1859,Thomas J. Whall, a pupil of the Eliot School 
Boston,age ten,refused to read the Protestant Bible. He was whippec 
for thirty minutes for his refusal. The teacher was charged with the 
offense but acquitted. A number of Catholic Sunday Schools pre- 
sented the boy with testimonials. The Cathedral School of Coving- 
ton, Ky., presented him with a silver goblet for his “Filial Piety, 
Manly Fortitude and Heroic Faith under Torture.” The Cathedral 
School of Cincinnati gave him a watch for “the sacred fidelity dis- 
played to the divine faith.” 

Who can tell what became of this boy? 





In the last number of his Historica Researcues (Vol. xx,No. 1) 
Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, to-day indisputably the leading authority 
on American Catholic history, reiterates his oft-expressed convictions: 

“You need never expect Catholics of prominence during colonial 
times to have Catholic descendants. That’s very exceptional. The 
grandchildren of the prominent Catholics of to-day will not be Cath- 
olics, very generally.” (P. 10.) 

Why not? Mr. Griffin will doubtless answer: On account of mixed 
marriages. 

But why do our “prominent Catholics,” like those of colonial and 
revolutionary times, so generally contract, or allow their children to 
contract, mixed marriages? Is there not something wrong with their 
boasted loyalty to their religion? [The Review, St. Louis. ] 

The question should be: Why do our Prelates hire themselves to 
these mixers so as to add dignity and seeming sanctity to the mixing ? 
Why not let a priest of no prominence do the ceremonies? 

The clergy may preach and editors prattle about the evils of the 
mixing but a high dignatory of the Church teaches all that the lamen- 
tations of the Church are not very deep nor sad. 





Charles Kenny, on the Pennsylvania Jackson Electoral ticket in 
1828 was a Catholic. He lived at Fara, ten miles from Pittsburg. 
His son, Anthony H. became a Priest. Another son became a Jesuit. 
[Records A. C. H. S., 7 p. 64.] 





It is not true that Charles Carroll added “of Carrollton” to his 
name when signing the Declaration of Independence, so that the King 


of England might know the Carroll which dared him if disaster 
came to the Colonies. 


He so signed years before. Autograph letters are in existence so 
signed. THe Researcues, April 1887, published one dated August 
6th, 1770. That was almost six years before he, on August 2d, 1776, 
signed the Declaration. ‘ 





Two years ago hue and cry was raised in Canada (and in England 


too) by a report that the Ursulines of Quebec were about to sell for 
building purposes the famous Plains of Abraham. Partly in conse- 
quence of the sentiment thus aroused, the Dominion Government 
bought the property in September, 1901, and made it over to the city 
of Quebec. Now the land represented by this purchase has nothing 
to do with the battle. _, 
Such is the statement made in “The Seige of Quebec and the Battle 
of the Plains of Abraham,” By A. DOUGHTY, Litt. D. (Laval), 
Joint Libarian of the Leguslature, Quebec, in collaboration with G. 
W. PARMELEE D. C. L., Secretary of the Department of Public 


Instruction, Quebec. The work is in six volumes and costs $50. 


> 





Ann Murphy and ————— Dunn married in Virginia and removed 
to Kentucky. He died in Mason County, Ky., in 1791. She then 
married Stephen Lee who also had removed from Virginia where he 
owned lands in Prince George, Westmoreland and London counties. 
which he disposed of before going to Kentucky. Mrs. Dunn was his 
second wife. She died in 1806 [Va. Mag.’x, p. 313.] Was she or her 
first husband, Dunn, Catholics? 
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Stephen Moylan, Anthony Hearu, suck Wuucox and Lewis Jenkins 
in Dec. 1809 as Trustees conveyed Church property in West Chester, 
Pa., to the Catholic congregation of Christ Church, the property 
deeded to them March 20th, 1793, by John Hannum and wife. Moy- 
Jan acknowledged before Chief Justice Tilghman. [Records A. C. H. 
S,. vii, p. 65.] e 





Father Sebastien Louis Meurin, the last French-Canadian Jesuit 
in I}linois, in writing Bishop Briand, of Quebec, from Kaskias, June 
11th, 1768, said that Father Harding, Superior at Philadelphia, had 
written him last autumn that there were warnings and signs that the 
Jesuits were about to be treated in England as in France, Spain, Por- 
tugal and Prussia and he bade me farewell, fearing he would have no 
other opportunity to do so. [Jesuit Relations, Vol. 64, p. 43.] 

Father Sebastien L. Meurin was the last of the French-Canadian 
Jesuits in Flinois. His correspondence with Bishop Briand, four- 
teen letters, dated from 1767 to 1775, is in the archives of the Arch- 
bishop of Quebee. 





V. Rev. John R. Slattery, Superior of St. Joseph’s Society for 
Colored Missions, Baltimore, at the first Mass of Rev. John Henry 
Dorsey, June 21st, 1902, a colored Priest said: 

The spirit of the political party inimical to the Negro, to which 
for good or ill the bulk of Catholics belong, dominates many Cath- 
olics. ‘The Second and Third Plenary Councils of Baltimore made 
eloquent appeals in behalf of the Negro but not one of our Catholic 
Religious orders responded. It was a stranger from beyond the seas 
who first answered the appeal. Perhaps it is the wisest policy to ad- 
mit frankly that because a man enters the Sanctuary or a woman the 
Cloister he or she is still human and carries along the passions and 
prejudices of his or her part of the country. No matter what Cath- 
olicism ought to do and may have done in the past, the fact is as 
clear as the noonday Sun that many Catholics to-day are prejudiced 
against the Negro. It is this un-Catholic sentiment which looks 


askance on Negro priests. 
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In 1844 the Native American, published in Philadelphia, repre- 
sented the spirit which led to the destruction of St. Michael’s and 
St. Augustine’s Churches. 

Its editor was a Mr. Bryant. His wife and step-daughter, Miss 
Sophia Green, were then being taught music by a Catholic, Prof. Wil- 
liam A. Newland. The step-son became a Catholic. 

Louis C. Levin, a Congressman, was active in the Native American 
movement and concerned in the attack on St. Philip’s Church. His 
wife, son and daughter became Catholics. 





By the Conditions of Plantation of Maryland Lord Baltimore 
founded Manors for settlers who took up 2,000 acres. There are rec- 
ords of two such Manorial Courts, St. Gabriel’s Manor and St. Cle- 
ment’s Manor. The latter was in St. Mary’s County. It was granted 
to Thomas Gerard, Surgeon. [Rep. Am. His. Ass., 1901., vol. 1, 

(. 220. 

a oe was an active member of the Assembly of 1640-1. He was 
a Catholic whose wife was a Protestant and whose brothers-in-law are 
said to have conducted Protestant services in a chapel dedicated to 
the Anglican service. Gerard was in later times, fined 500 pounds 
of tobacco for secreting the key and carrying away the books of the 
chapel. [ibid. 1901, p. 117.] 





‘When I was a pupil at the Philadelphia High School in 1859, 
Professor Lujean gave instruction in German. When the Civil War 
began he joined the Volunteer forces recruited in Philadelphia, and 
became Colonel of the 32d Pennsylvania Regiment. He is méntioned 
in the Diary of Father Tissot, S. J., Chaplain of the 37th New York, 
when encamped near Alexandria, Va., October 17th, 1861. Visited 
the 63d Penna. Visited also 32d Reg. Pa. Col. Lugeans, a hot 
Garibaldian. “I am going to hell” he said to me. “All gentlemen 
go to hell. Nobody goes to heaven but priests and old women if we 
can trust your pictures. I know but one text of the Scriptures: ‘Cain 
murdered Abel; go do likewise.” He seemed to have some military 
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education, but was odd and was much disliked by his regiment who 
got rid of him shortly after. A few of the officers were Catholics, 
among others Lt. Doyle, a most excellent Christian.” On 19th 
Father Tessot “heard confessions in the 32d Pa. Prepared 57 for 
communion. One man who made his first communion was 45 years 
old.” ig 

On 20th: “Said an early Mass in my camp and a second one inCol. 
Lugeans’ camp. The Colonel brought all the men.” [Records and 
Studies, U. S. Cath. His. Soc. 111, Part 1, p. 52] 





Another difficulty which Baltimore had in making his laws supreme, 
came through the desire of the Jesuits to establish the validity of 
canon law in Maryland, relying on the fact that Baltimore was a 
Roman Catholic in faith. He was too wise, however, and too insistent 
on his rights to admit of any such claim, and sternly refused to per- 
mit any doubt on the matter or to entertain the suggestion of the 
priests that though in publique we suffer our cause to be heard and 
tried by publique magistrates, yet in private they know that they have 
it but as arbitrators and defenders of the Church, because Ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction is not there settled. In fact we find the priests are 
frequent parties to suits brought in the provincial court. [From 
Maryland’s First Courts by B. C. Stenier in Report Am. His. Assoc., 
1901, Vol. 1, p. 215.] 





In 1783, Rev. John Lewis, Superior of the Jesuits and Vicar-Gen- 
eral, called a general meeting of all the Missionaries at Whitemarsh, 
Md., on June 26th, 1783. The purpose was to deliberate on the state 
of religion. Meetings were also held on November 6th, 1783, and Oc- 
tober 11th, 1784. As Father Farmer was the Traveling Jesuit, I be- 
lieve he was the priest from this city who attended one and all of 
these meetings. 

Rome desired to give the Catholics of the United States a Bishop. 
The Propaganda, through the Nuncio at Paris, by official Note, on 
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July 28, 1783, so wrote Benjamin w®.iklin, g2d requested him to 
notify Confress and use influence to have Congress endorse the es- 
tablishment of the Vicar-Apostolic with the dignity of a Bishop. 

On May 12th, 1784, Nuncio wrote to Rev. John Carroll for in- 
formation relative to the “exact condition of the Missions.” 

On June 6th, 1784, Rev. John Carroll was appointed Pius VII, 
Superior of the Missions, with power to confirm. Father Carroll 
desired that Rev. John Lewis should be appointed, but Cardinal An- 
tonelli replied that he was of advanced age and needed rest and that 
the reports were in Carroll’s favor. 

. At the meeting of the Jesuits, October 11th, 1784, held at White- 
marsh, it was resolved “that a Bishop is at present unnecessary,” and 
that if one were sent “he shall not be entitled to any support from the 
present estates of the clergy.” Measures were taken to bring into the 
country “six proper clergymen as soon as possible.” 

Father Farmer was evidently not in accord with the majority, for 
on January 19th, 1785, he wrote Father Carroll: “I cannot conceive 
how we could be a body without a Bishop for a head.”—[The Cath- 


olic Church in the United States, De Coursey-Shea. | 
[See U. S. Cath. Mag., 1844, page 798, relative to Fathers Moly- 


neux and Farmer on appointment of a bishop. ] 





“The Discoveries of the Norsemen in America” by Joseph Fischer,S. 
J., Professor of Geography, Jesuit College, Feldkirsch, Astoria, is 
announced by B. Herder, of St. Louis. Price $2. 

“It becomes plainly apparent from the cartographical evidence ex- 
hibited by Professor Fischer, that the early discoveries of the Norse- 
men in Greenland and in the regions to the North of America, were 
far better known in pre-Columbian times than has hitherto been sup- 
posed or thought to be possible. The account of the manner in which 
the information probably reached Southern Europe through the visits 
of Scandinavian Bishops to the Pope, and through pilgrims to Rome 
and the Holy Land, will be read with the greatest interest.” 








